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Library 
The Marines Tell It to ’em! 


by CuHartes H. Cuaptin 
Safety Engineer 
Industrial Relations Department, U. S. Marine Corps Air Station 
Quantico, Va. 


A NEWSPAPER in one of the larger cities recently published an article 
on our traffic violations. It recorded the story of a citizen who had 
been convicted numerous times for offenses including reckless driving, 
speeding, operating a vehicle without a license, and driving after revoca- 
tion of license. In all except two of the cases he escaped with only a 
small fine and has yet to serve a day in jail. 

Such flagrant disregard of the law would never be tolerated at the 
Marine Corps Air Station, Quantico, Va. It is possible, though not likely, 
that such a driver might receive no penalty except a warning for his 
first offense. However the second offense would mean that his post tags 
would be taken away for a period. If caught driving without tags or 
driving while intoxicated, heavier penalties would be invoked. 

Although such punitive measures are taken whenever necessary, the 
“ounce of prevention” theme is utilized to the utmost by the officers and 
men who run the motor vehicle accident prevention training course at 
the air station. This program, referred to as the Safe Drivers’ School, 
has been extremely successful in reducing the destruction of both govern- 
ment and private property caused by traffic accidents. 

This school, headed by the transportation officer, CWO R. H. Lewis, 
runs a two-week course that covers everything from knowledge of traffic 
laws to preventive maintenance for an automobile. The course is, built 
around the textbook Sportsmanlike Driving published by the American 
Automobile Association. The highlights include highway and city driv- 
ing, maneuvering, parking, driving under adverse conditions, and tests 
of depth perception and reaction time. 

Training aids used in the course include a series of six driving films 
produced by the Ford Motor Company, psycho-physical evaluation, mag- 
netic trafic board, miniature models of the transmission, clutch, differ- 
ential, and steering mechanism, and a brake-reaction-time detonator. 
The films are shown and discussed, written examinations are given, and 
there is a road test to check driving practices. 

Success of the school has been due in large measure to the cooperation 
of the commanding officer, Colonel A. F. Binney, and the Industrial 
Relations and Public Works Departments. Their enthusiasm and that 
of the instructors has proved contagious and it is a good bet that the 
students will avail themselves of and have the greatest respect for all 
meesures that tend to promote good safe driving practices. 
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Rochester Has Three-Pronged 


“Cure” for Drinking Drivers 


by 
Insp. ALBERT O. DANIELS 


Rochester (N.Y.) Police Department 


E’VE COME a long way in Rochester in the last few years in the 

handling of the drinking driver—and we’ve done it with the aid 
of three scientific methods: chemical testing, the wire recorder, and the 
motion picture. 

But first let me give vou a little background. Prior to December, 
1949, we had no firm policy regarding the arresting of drivers suspected 
of operating under the influence. Such persons were taken to the nearest 
police station and booked on a charge of “driving while intoxicated.” 
If the defendant did not plead guilty when arraigned, the case was con- 
tinued. By the time the case came to court often the memories of officers 
and witnesses would be very hazy. 

The result was that the courts convicted only about 20 per cent of 
those arrested on driving while intoxicated charges. I have talked with 
jurors many times after not-guilty verdicts and the usual answer was that 
the jury did not believe the person being tried was as drunk as the police 
tried to picture him. Another answer was that the police and witnesses 
had nothing but their observations to present to the jury. 

Realizing that something had to be done to increase conviction rates, 
the department considered all the chemical tests to determine intoxica- 
tion. It was decided that the urine test was best suited to our needs, 
inasmuch as the city employs a full-time chemist and we knew we could 
rely on him to process the specimens. 

Under the improved arrangement, all drinking driver suspects are 
brought to the Traffic and Accident Prevention Bureau where they are 
interviewed by a commanding officer. The National Safety Council's 
Alcoholic Influence Report Form is used, thus insuring a uniformity 
of questioning. 

The suspect must give the sample of urine voluntarily. (See page / 
of Jure Traffic Digest & Review). He is informed that the evidence 
will be used against him in court, if the analysis of the urine sample 
indicates that he was under the influence at the time. Likewise, he 1s 
informed that if the analysis shows that he was not under the influence, 
the charge will be dropped. 
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Our conviction rate climbed to 87 per cent in 1950, with the use of 
the urine test. But things were not completely rosy. In many court 
trials, the persons arrested denied on the witness stand that they had 
agreed to give a sample of urine, and in some cases stated they were 
forced to give the sample. After one of these cases, we decided to use a 
wire recorder in our interview with suspects. 

Now, when we have a driving while intoxicated case set for a definite 
trial date, we call in the defendant and his attorney. We play back for 
them the conversation between the commanding officer of the APB and 
the person arrested. After listening to the recording of this conversation, 
the attorney usually advises his client to plead guilty. 

Even though we were doing much better with these two modern tech- 
niques—chemical tests and the wire recorder—we believed that there was 
still room for improvement. We decided to take moving pictures of all 
persons arrested on the charge of driving while intoxicated. 

Like most police departments we did not have much money to spend 
and had to utilize whatever space we could find. It was decided that the 
best place for our photography venture was the hall of the Accident 
prevention Bureau. 





The author in the corridor where drinking driver suspects are tested. 





Fortunately for us, the Eastman Kodak Co. is located in Rochester. 
We called on Harris B. Tuttle, director of the company’s motion picture 
department. He advised us on how to set up the hall, and supervised 
the installation of the proper lights and instructed all of the APB men in 
the operation of the motion picture camera. 

The hall we use in the Accident Prevention Bureau is about 34 feet 
long. We had it painted a dark gray. Eight photo flood lights were in- 
stalled, four on each side of the hall. At the end of the hall or the entrance 
to the hall from the front, we have a black window shade that covers 
the end of the hall. On the inside of this curtain we have painted three 
white lines about 3 inches wide. These show in the background, and as 
the suspect walks down the corridor toward the camera, it is possible to 
see how much he deviates on each side of these white lines. Since the 
person walking down the hall cannot see the lines (they are at his back), 
the conditions under which he is walking are as near normal as possible. 

The eight No. 2 photo flood lamps in Vari-Beam reflectors are placed 
about 10 feet from the floor and pointed downward slightly so that their 
rays are not shining directly into the eyes of the subject. This makes it 
possible for him to walk down the hall without being blinded by the lights, 
and he cannot claim that he couldn’t see where he was going. 

While it is possible to take pictures with half this number of lights, 
the eight lamps were used so that pictures could be made in color on 
Kodachrome film. Instead of using a tripod, the camera is mounted on 
a board that is hinged to the wall. The board can be collapsed against 
the wall and locked into place when not in use. We use a 16 MM Cine 
Kodak. In closeups, Kodachrome Film shows whether the skin is flushed 
and also whether the eyes are bloodshot. These two defects would not 
show in pictures made on a black-and-white film. 

In order to photograph the subject close up and show his coordination, 
we use a green blackboard that is hinged to the wall. This board swings 
out across the hall and can be locked securely in place. The subject is 
asked to light a cigarette and to write his name and address. His sig- 
nature on the board is compared to the signature on his driver’s license 
which is held up in front of the camera so that both can be seen at once. 
He is also asked to draw a circle, a triangle, and a square on the board. 

We have a movie projector and a small silver screen, and when we feel 
that it will help our case we have the arrested person and his attorney 
come in for a private showing. We have been taking movies of our 
drinking drivers for the past six months and so far we haven’t had to 
take a film to court. 

In using the chemical test, the wire recorder,and colored movies, we 
find that our conviction rate in these cases continues to improve. \e 
feel that we have met a serious problem. 
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May Deaths Down Slightly From 32 


Mc PERSONS were killed in automobile accidents in May than in 
any previous month this year—but even so, it was the only month 
this year to show an improvement over last year, the National Safety 
Council reported on June 30. 

Fatalities for May totaled 3,090—a reduction of 2 per cent from the 
3,150 killed in the corresponding month last year. The previous monthly 
high this year was 2,890 in April. 

“Trafic deaths have been increasing an average of 150 a month since 
February as the nation moves into the heavy travel summer vacation 
period,” said Ned H. Dearborn, Council president. 

At the time the May statistics were released, the Council estimated that 
a travel peak would be reached the Fourth of July week-end, with ap- 
proximately 4 billion miles being rolled up in a 54-hour period. 

The Council said the traffic death total for five months was 14,230 
an increase of 4 per cent over the comparable figure last year. 

Travel volume showed a direct relationship with deaths, according to 
the Council. Gasoline consumption for four months, the latest available, 
increased exactly the same percentage as deaths, so the mileage death 
rate (deaths per 100,000,000 miles) remained the same at 6.6. 

The Council figures, based on reports from 46 states, are for fatalities 
only and do not include non-fatal injuries. 

For May, 23 states had decreases in deaths, two showed no change and 
21 reported increases. For the five-month period, 17 states had fewer 
deaths, two reported no change, and 27 had increases. 

The 17 states with improved death records for five months were: 


Nebraska ............... —26% Louisiana ............... — 6% 
Rhode Island............ —22% Wisconsin ............... — 5% 
I nl 65s ask Khen oe oA —15% Oklahoma .............. — 49 
ee a er ee — 3% 
EE Se Sob ean cee sence —11% Indiana................. — 3% 
gt it ds de one wa Nn —10% Washington ............. — 3% 
Rolorado .........65545- ae a rr — 1% 
South Carolina. .......... —~ B APRAMOMS .....5..cccssee . -— 1% 
Oo ERCER EEE CT Oe — 6% 


Of the 451 cities reporting in May, 92 had decreases in deaths, 264 re- 
ported no change and 95 showed increases. For five months, 143 showed 
decreases, 133 reported no change and 175 had increases. 

Perfect records were reported by 312 cities for May. The three largest 
were Memphis, Tenn. (396,000); Richmond, Va. (230,300), and Syracuse, 
N. Y. (220,600). 
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Cities still maintaining perfect records at the end of five months totaled 
147. the largest were Lincoln, Nebr. (98,900); Saginaw, Mich. (92,900), 
and Mt. Vernon, N. Y. (71,900). 

Of the cities with fewer deaths at the end of five months, the following 
had populations of more than 200,000: 


Seracese, N.Y. .......... —60% 
eeawer. fete. ........... — 56% 
Lomteville, Ry. .......:.-. — 40% 
Reaveon Swe ........... — 40% 
Mamta Ge... casas. —31% 
Seattle, Wash. ........... —31% 
OS —30% 
New Orleans, La. ........ — 279% 
San Francisco, Calif. ..... —229 


The three leading cities in each population group for five months, 
according to the number of deaths per 10,000 registered vehicles, 


Reg. 
Rate 
Over 1,000,000 Population 
Los Angeles, Calif. ......... ce 
Phetwont, BEich. . . ws dc caus i 
Pratamerpnta, Pa... 22. ..455. 4.4 
750,000-1,000,000 Population 
San Francisco, Calif. ........ 23 
Wasmmeton, D.f. ......... 3.1 
Cleveland, Ohio ............ 33 
500,000-750,000 Population 
Minneapolis, Minn. ......... 2.0 
Milwaukee, Wis. ........... 3.0 
Peowmetem, Tem. . «2. ..4 2.5.0: 3.4 
350,000-500,000 Population 
a 1.0 
Beattie, Ween. ............. 1.8 
Columbus, Ohio ............ pe 

















San Diego, Calif. ........ —21% 
Indianapolis, Ind. ........ —13% 
Columbus, Ohio ......... —13% 
Oklahoma City, Okla. —10% 
New York, N.Y. ........ — 7% 
pS — 6% 
Portiand, Ore. ........... — 4¢ 
Cleveland, Ohio ......... — 2° 
a — 1¢, 
ranked 
were: 
Reg. 
Rate 
200,000-350,000 Population 
a, i Ce 0.7 
Provedence, BR. f............ Be 
Rochester, N.Y. ow... cssss 1.7 
100,000-200,000 Population 
Youngstown, Ohio.......... 0.8 
Wilmington, Del............ 1.0 
New Haven, Conn. ......... 1.1 
50,000-100,000 Population | 
senmnaw, Mich. ............ 0.0 
Lancoim, Nebr. ............. 0.0 | 
MN RNs, 5 Kien vee <3 0.0 | 
25,000-50,000 Population 
Muskegon, Mich. .......... 0.0 
Vancouver Wash. .......... ().0 
Palo Alto, Cali. ........... 0.0 


10,000-25,000 Population 


Modesto, Calif. 





Birmingham, Mich.......... 
Kingsport, Tenn. 
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Franklin M. Kreml (right) has good reason to smile. He is shown receiving 
$41,800 check from H. G. Kemper, president of the Lumbermens Mutual 
Casualty Company, which will be used for traffic police administration course 
awards, for extension work, and to help support the Traffic Institute’s short 
8 : : I PI 
course program during the coming year. 
Q 
J 
Many Apply for 1953-54 TPA Course 
Q ; i , : i , 
0 An overwhelming number of applications for the 1954-54 course in 
4 trafic police administration from city, county, and state enforcement 
agencies has been received at the Traffic Institute of Northwestern 
University. 
0 An unusually large number of state departments submitted applica- 
- tions, with good geographical distribution. 
0 Likewise, applications from municipal departments ranged widely in 


population, with every section of the country responding. 

The response from county and state agencies was viewed as being 
especially significant by Institute staff because of the urgent need for 
further training in these departments to combat the increasingly critical 
tural accident problem. 
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The number of state applications was gratifying, particularly in view 
of the fact that legislatures have been in session in a number of states, 
making budgets in many cases uncertain. 

A large number of applications, both city and state, were received 
from departments which had never previously submitted candidates. 

The 1952-53 course, which ended in June, was the first nine-month 
course in traffic police administration offered at the Institute since 1942. 
Based on experience in this course, many improvements and refinements 
have been made in the 1953-54 curriculum. It will include instruction 
in subjects under four principal headings: 

Non-Police Highway Transportation Agencies and Problems. 

Functions of Traffic Police. 

Management of Police Service. 

General Education. 

Applicants took examinations and were interviewed by Institute staff 
in June and early July, prior to selection of successful candidates by a 
board consisting of representatives of the Kemper Foundation for Traffic 
Safety, the International Association of Chiefs of Police, and North- 
western University. Names of the class selected for the 1953-54 Trafic 
Police Administration Training Program will be publicly announced July 
a7; 

All sixteen $1,650 fellowships and sixteen $500 tuition scholarships for 
the 1953-54 course were offered by the Kemper Foundation for Traftic 
Safety, which is sponsored by the Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Com- 
pany and the American Motorists Insurance Company. Formerly, the 
Kemper Foundation provided the awards for municipal departments, 
while the Automotive Safety Foundation, Washington, D. C., offered 
grants-in-aid to county and state departments. 

By mutual agreement with the Automotive Safety Foundation, the 
Kemper Foundation will now provide funds for the awards for all types 
of police departments. 

One of the principal financial supporters of the Institute since 1936, 
the Automotive Safety Foundation offered funds for county and state 
officers from 1941 through the class of 1952-53. Funds contributed by 
the ASF to support other Institute activities are not affected by this 
new arrangement on the TPA awards. 


* * * 


Of all the modes of private transportation in vogue at the turn of the 
century, the bicycle has been the only one that has held its own against the 
competition of the automobile. There are 21 million bicycles in use in the 
U.S. today, which is about 15 million more than in 1900-1910. 

—Automotive News 
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Hail the Safety Leaders! 


NATIONAL 


TRAFFIC SAFETY CONTEST 


(Conducted by the National Safety Council) 


National Grand Award Winner for States 
National Grand Award Winner for Cities 


Connecticut 
Evanston, Ill. 


STATES 

Eastern States Midwestern States 
First place Connecticut ‘First place Iowa 
Second place Massachusetts Second place Minnesota 
Third place Delaware (No third place a" 

Southern States Western States 
First place Virginia _ First place Colorado 
Second place Florida Second place Washington 


(No third place _— 


(No third place _—" 


LARGEST STATES 


First place 


Pennsylvania 


(No second or > ein place awards) 


CITIES 


Over 1,000,000 Population 
Detroit, Mich. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


First place 
Second place 
(No third place award) 


750,000-1,000,000 Population 
Washington, D. C. 
No second or third place awards) 


First place 


500,000-750,000 Population 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


First place 

Second Place 

No third place award) 

Honorable Mention: Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


350,000-500,000 Population 


First place Kansas City, Mo. 
second place Dallas, Tex. 
Third place Memphis, Tenn. 


‘oncra ble Mention: Columbus, Ohio 


Oakland, Calif. 
lily, 1953 


200,000-350,000 Population 
First place Rochester, N. Y. 
Second place Providence, R. I. 
(No third place award) 
Honorable Mention: Norfolk, Va. 


100,000-200,000 Population 
First place Wichita, Kans. 
Second place Arlington, Va. 
Third place Sacramento, Calif. 
Honorable Mention: Bridgeport, Conn. 
Des Moines, Ia. 


50,000-100,000 Population 
First place Evanston, Ill. 
(No second or third place awards) 
Honorable Mention: Dubuque, Ia. 


Pittsfield, Mass. 


25,000-50,000 Population 
Bloomington, Ind. 
Manitowoc, Wis. tie 
Shaker Heights, Ohio} 
Burlington, Ia. 
Nutley, N. J. 


First place 


Second place 
Third place 


9 








First place 


Second place . 


Third place. 
Honorable Mention . 


CITIES 
10,000-25,000 Population 
Garden City, Kans. 








Grosse Pointe Park, Mich. / " Grand 
Emporia, Kans. and 
Grosse Pointe Woods, Mich. tie 
Stillwater, Okla. Under 
Ventura, Calif. 
Birmingham, Mich. 
TRAFFIC LAW ENFORCEMENT AWARDS 
(Offered by the International Association of Chiefs of Police) ie 
Third ] 


STATES 


Group I (Eastern) 
DELAWARE AND RHODE ISLAND (tie) 
Honorable Mention: Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, Maine, New Jersey, and Maryland 


Group 2 (Southern) 
VIRGINIA 
Honorable mention: Florida and Mississippi 


Group 3 (Midwestern) 
OKLAHOMA 
Honorable mention: Iowa and Nebraska 










Special 





(pedi 
Group 4 (Western) (acci 
WASHINGTON 
Honorable mention: Colorado and Arizona 
First p 


Second 


hird | 


Group 5 (Big States) 
CALIFORNIA 
Honorable mention: Ohio, Texas, Pennsylvani: 
and Michigan 


Special 


CITIES 


Over 1,000,000 
Los ANGELES, CALIF. 


750,000-1,000,000 
WasuincrTon, D. C. 


500,000-750,000 
MinneEapouts, MINN., AND Toronto, Onr. (tie) 


350,000-500,000 
Da.tas, TEXAS 
Honorable mention, Oakland, Calif. 


200,000-350,000 
Ox.anHoma Ciry, OKLA., AND Mira, FLa. (tie) 


100,000-200,000 
PasapEna, CALIF. 
Honorable mention: Sacramento, Calif.; Salt 
Lake City, Utah; Montgomery, Ala., and 
Arlington, Va. 
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(pedi 

(pede 

(acci 
50,000-100,000 

Stockton, Catir. 

Honorable mention: Jackson, Mich.; Kalamaliifirc pl 
zoo, Mich.; Columbia, S. C., and Lansinilii&pecja] 
Mich. (pedi 

(acci 
25,000-50,000 

Pato Ato, CA.ir., AND SHAKER HeEiGu7s, |) 

(tie) Fir 

Honorable mention: Reno, Nev.; E. Clevelant es P 
O.; Northampton, Mass.; Tucson, Ariz., a" trond 
Enid, Okla. precta 

(pede 
10,000-25,000 - 
(acel 


VENTURA, CALIF. 

Honorable mention: Ft. Collins, Colo.; § 
Lansing, Mich.; N. Miami, Fla.; Garden Cit} 
Kans.; Boulder, Colo.; Grosse Pointe Woofffirs¢ py 
Mich.; Birmingham, Mich.; Bristol, ¥* 
Winnetka, IIl., and Richland, Wash. 
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Grand Award for States 


NATIONAL PEDESTRIAN PROTECTION CONTEST 


(Sponsored by the American Automobile Association) 


jrand Award for Cities Over 100,000 population 


Under 109,000 population 


Group I 
First place 
Second place 
hird place 
Special citation 
(pedestrian program) 
(accident record) 


1 Group II 
First place and Grand Award 
Second place 
hird place 

ani 
Special citation 

(pedestrian program) . 
(pedestrian program) 
(accident record) 








Connecticut 
Rochester, N. Y. 


STATES 


Virginia 
Washington 
Delaware 


Maryland 
Oregon 


Connecticut 

New Jersey 
Wyoming ‘es : 
Michigan | 


North Carolina 


Charlotte, N.C. {""® 
pc a 
Group III 
First place Massachusetts 
Second place Colorado 


Third place New York . 

New Hampshire ‘a 

Special citation 
(pedestrian program) 
(accident record) 


Mississippi 


Rhode Island 


Group IV 
First place Minnesota 
Second place Iowa 
Third place Kansas \ ie 
Oklahoma } 


Special citation 


Ohio (pedestrian program) Wisconsin 
Indiana (accident record) Vermont 
(accident record South Dakota 

CITIES 


Over 1,000,000 Population 


lamifiFirst place 

nsitpecial citation 
(pedestrian program) 
(accident record) 








rs, Vi 


First place 

Second place 

Special citation 
(pedestrian program) 
(accident record) 
(accident record) 


Necond place 
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Philadelphia, Pa. 


Detroit, Mich. 


New York, N. Y. 


509,000 to 1,000,000 Population 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Washington, D. C. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


200,000 to 500,000 Population 


First place and Grand Award tie 
, V4 amonz cities over 100,000 . Rochester, N. Y. 
Providence, R. I. 


Third place 
Special citation 
(pedestrian program) , Oklahoma City, Okla. 
(pedestrian program) Seattle, Wash. 
(accident record) Norfolk, Va.; 
Oakland, Calif.; Ft. Worth, Tex.; St. Paul, 
Minn. and Columbus, O. 


Richmond, Va. 


100,000 to 200,000 Population 


First place and Grand Award tie among cities 
over 100,000 Charlotte, N. C. 
Second place Des Moines, Ia. 
Third place Waterbury, Conn. 
Honorable mention for pedestrian pro- 
tection Arlington, Va. 
Special citation 
(pedestrian program) 
(accident record) 
(accident record) 


Sacramento, Calif. 
Little Rock, Ark. 


Somerville, Mass. 
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50,000 to 100,000 Population 10,000 to 25,000 Population 


First place 5 Pittsfield, Mass. First place . Garden City, Kan 

Second place . . Manchester, N. H. . seal 

Third en . Quincy, Mass. Second place Bismarck, N. | 

Honorable mention for pedestrian pro- Third place Richland, Wash. 
tection . Kalamazoo, Mich. Springfield Twp., Pa. ' 

Stamford, Conn. 

Special citation (Also numerous honorable mentions, speci: 
(pedestrian program) . _ Roanoke, Va. citations, and certificates for no pedestria 
(accident record . _. Kenosha, Wis. deaths) 


Lansing, Mich. 
Asheville, N. C. 
(no pedestrian deaths) . Evanston, il. Under 10,000 Population 
Jackson, Miss. 
First place and Grand Award under 


25,000 to 50,000 Population 100,000 : York, S. ( 
First place . : . Belmont, Mass. Second place ; Sand Springs, Oki: 
> ace. : Cheye Wyo: nas : 
ane saa ee Third place . . International Falls, Minn 
Third place. . Burlington, Iowa 


(Also three honorable mentions, eight special (Also numerous honorable mentions, specia 
citations, and 40 certificates for no pedestrian citations, and certificates for no pedestriar 


deaths) deaths) 





Toronto Host to International Alcohol Conference 


The Second International Conference on Alcohol and Road Traffic will 
be held September 9-12 at Hart House, University of Toronto, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada. 

This conference will continue studies and the development of plans 
initiated at the First International Conference conducted in 1950 in 
Stockholm. 

Purpose of the conference is to study the effect of alcohol on road 
traffic; what is being done and can be done about it through legislation, 
education, propaganda, enforcement, and administration. 

The program will include symposia and sectional meetings of interest 
to research workers, legislators, law enforcement officials, road safety 
groups, insurance officials, and others concerned with the problems of 
alcohol and road traffic. 

Speakers will include Ned H. Dearborn, president of the National 
Safety Council; Dr. Rolla N. Harger, Indiana University Medical Center; 
Dr. C. W. Muehlberger, state toxicologist of Michigan; Dr. Leon A. 
Greenberg, Yale University, and representatives from London, Stockholin, 
and Toronto. 
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Vehicle Total for 1954 - 53,258,570 


Motor vehicles registered in the United States in 1952 totaled 53,258,570, 
an increase of 2.6 per cent over 1951, according to reports of state agencies 
to the Bureau of Public Roads of the U.S. Department of Commerce. 
Although registrations were greater than in 1951, the increase was con- 
siderably less than in any year since the close of World War II. 

Automobiles registered totaled 43,810,531, a 2.6 per cent increase over 
1951; trucks reached a total of 9,207,897, a 2.3 per cent increase, and 
buses totaled 240,142, a 4.2 per cent increase. 

For the first time a state passed the 5-million mark in vehicles regis- 
tered, California reporting 5,154,326. Next in number of vehicles were 
New York with 3,980,527, Pennsylvania with 3,266,830, Texas, 3,155,337, 
and Ohio, 3,021,633. Two other states, Illinois and Michigan, reported 
more than 2!4 million vehicles. The greatest increases occurred in Arizona 
(12.3 per cent), Nevada (9.4 per cent), Florida (7.5 per cent), and Ala- 
bama (6.5 per cent). Three states, lowa, Texas, and Minnesota, reported 
slight decreases in registrations for 1952, ranging from 0.9 per cent to 
less than 0.1 per cent. 

Motor-vehicle travel on roads and streets in 1952 reached an all-time 
high of nearly 517 billion vehicle miles, a gain of 5.4 per cent over 1951. 
Travel was 55 per cent greater than in 1941, as compared with a gain 
of 53 per cent in motor-vehicle registrations. 

Motor vehicles consumed more than 40 billion gallons of gasoline and 
other fuels. State taxes on motor fuels yielded $1,958,459,000. This 
includes the taxes on 552 million gallons at other than the regular rate 
because of special rates on diesel fuel in a few states, and reduced rates 
in some states for non-highway use. Five and one-half billion gallons of 
motor fuel were exempted from taxation or the tax refunded because of 
use in agriculture, aviation, industry, and by government. 

The state taxes on gasoline ranged from 3 to 7 cents per gallon, and 
on special fuels, from 3 to 8 cents per gallon. The average state motor 
fuel tax for all states in 1952 was 4.83 cents per gallon. During 1952 
Louisiana decreased its state gasoline tax from 9 to 7 cents per gallon, 
while Missouri and the District of Columbia increased theirs by one cent. 


Out of 26,000 high schools in the country, barely 25 per cent are teaching 
driving today—most of them with inadequate facilities. It is significant 
that, though a typical high school football player will get about 100 hours 
of coaching, even the better driving courses rarely give more than 15 
hours of road instruction—if you can stand in line long enough to get a car. 
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Policing the New Jersey Turnpike 





by 
Cor. Russett A. SNOoK 
Superintendent 


New Jersey State Police 


(First of two articles) 


bie New Jersey Turnpike has been labeled the safest toll road in 
the nation. In reality, however, it is only as safe as motorists make 
it, and it would be wise tor them not to labor under any false sense of 
security when traveling its smooth gliding lanes. Alertness should be 
the watchword for it is not an accident-free road even though its stream- 
lined dual and triple one-way express lanes are spaciously divided and 
are minus intersections, obstructions, and traffic lights. 

In a little over a year this most modern superhighway has had its 
share of accidents. The study of their causes runs the same old gauntlet 
so familiar on free roads—excessive speed, inattentive driving, follow- 
ing too closely, etc. It should be obvious, therefore, that whether a high- 
way is of modern design or not, the last word in safety engineering or 
just a secondary hard surface road, there will be accidents so long as 
some individuals throw caution to the wind and drive as they please at 
grossly excessive speeds. 

It is unfortunate that all such drivers are not apprehended or stopped 
before it is too late. It is not uncommon for members of the New Jersey 
State Police Turnpike Patrol to pursue drivers in excess of 85 and 95 
miles per hour. In one instance a trooper was forced to travel at a speed 
in excess of 115 miles per hour to overtake a motorist traveling 105 miles 
per hour, who, upon being stopped, said: “It is such a beautiful high- 
way I just couldn’t resist trying my car out.’ But on two other occasions 
on this 118-mile toll highway the troopers were too late. The drivers 
had lost control of their vehicles while being pursued in excess of 95 
miles per hour, overturned, and been killed. 

With enforcement playing a major part of the Turnpike’s safety pro- 
gram we look upon arrests for traffic violations as saving lives. And to 
this end there are several salient points in our enforcement program: 


7. A concept that all users of the Turnpike must be protected. 
2. An objective to save life and property by reducing accidents. 
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New Jersey troopers sometimes have to travel more than 100 miles an 
hour to apprehend speeders on stretches of the Turnpike like one shown here. 








3. Use of the techniques of selective trafic law enforcement based upon 


scientific study of the time, place and causes of accidents; and the exe- 
cution of carefully prepared enforcement plans with the greatest possible 
proficiency. 


4. Courteous assistance to all users of the highway. 


This program is substantially the same as practiced by members of 
the State Police on the public highways of New Jersey. However, no 
trafic safety program can be a success without the understanding and 
cooperation of those who travel the roads. 

So that the public may understand just how the New Jersey Turnpike 
is policed, there is outlined herewith a resume of the duties and obliga- 
tions of those charged with the responsibility of making this highway safe. 


PERSONNEL 

Sixty-five state troopers comprise the police complement now enforc- 
ing the trafic laws on the New Jersey Turnpike. There is one lieutenant 
(in charge), a staff sergeant, nine sergeants, and 54 troopers. Their tour 
of duty consists of 8 hours on and 16 off under normal conditions. While 
members of this body are on detached service from the State Police, 
they are subject to discipline and control as administered by the super- 
intendent. Their uniforms are the same as regular members of the State 
Police, with the exception that the shoulder patch designates they are 
attached to the Turnpike Patrol. All salaries, maintenance, and equip- 
ment for the patrol is paid by the Turnpike Authority. 


PATROLS 
One-man patrols are maintained. When operating on a full schedule 
) cars are used. Patrols are maintained on a 24-hour basis. The lieuten- 
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ant in charge and sergeants make continuous inspections. Because of the 
many isolated sections along the Turnpike and for more adequate cover- 
age, patrols not greater than 13 miles or less than 8 are maintained. 
This assures maximum coverage and better service to the motoring public. 
In addition to the regular police patrols, 10 roving repair patrols are 
maintained periodically by the Turnpike Authority. The latter are 
ordered out by the police lieutenant over weekends and during peak 
trafic periods. These patrols fix flat tires and make minor mechanical 
repairs at a minimum cost to motorists. The repair patrol vehicles like 
those of the police are radio-equipped. 


ACCIDENTS 


With the exception of chain-reaction accidents involving at times as 
many as 22 vehicles in a single pileup, the types are essentially the same 
as on the free highways of the state. 


J. One car. 4. Swideswipe. 
2. Two or multiple vehicles. 5. Pedestrian (leaving parked cars, 
3. Rear collisions. hitchhiking, etc.). 


The causes, too, are essentially the same with the exception that many 
accidents on the toll road are the result of drowsiness. The causes are: 


Speeding. 

. Traveling too fast for conditions. 
Following too closely. 
Inattention or carelessness. 


wn 


ne 


Drowsiness. 


Because of the speed allowed (60 miles per hour) and the heavy travel, 
it has been found that a minimum of from two to three officers is needed 
to handle one accident. Such manpower prevents a second accident at 
the scene and expedites attention to the injured and resumption of travel. 
Without this manpower, confusion results, and the Turnpike becomes 
congested, and considerable time is spent in clearing the accident area. 
The sergeant in charge of the various headquarters along the Turnpike 
alerts patrols when accidents occur and orders in the nearest patrols to 
assist initial investigating troopers. 

PARKING 

No parking is permitted on the Turnpike. This does not apply to 
motorists whose cars become disabled through tire or mechanical trouble. 
The ‘“‘no parking” ban is the result of a study of the accident problem, 
which revealed that cars and trucks pulling from a stationary position 
onto the toll road at slow speeds were struck in the rear by oncomin: 


Q 
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drivers who failed to calculate the speed of the vehicles entering the 
lanes. 

While drowsiness is not the leading cause of accidents on the Turn- 
pike, it does take its toll and it is not uncommon for patrol members 
to report at the end of an 8-hour tour of duty that they had occasion to 
arouse many motorists on the verge of going to sleep while driving. 

The percentage of trucks involved in accidents is high, with the result 
that patrols are constantly checking these vehicles with respect to speed, 
lighting, and mechanical equipment. 


SERVICEMEN A PROBLEM ON TURNPIKE 


GI’s driving to and from their bases on furloughs and periodical leaves 
have presented quite a problem to the Turnpike Authority in the matter 
of highway safety. While they represent only about 3 per cent of the 
trafic load, they figure in 25 per cent of all accidents. Because of this 
the safety director of the First Army, which covers New Jersey, New 
York, and the New England States, has taken the following steps de- 
signed to cut down accidents on the Turnpike: 


7. Changed the terminating time of passes from 6 a.m. to early evening 
hours in order to eliminate night driving. 


2. Banned hitchhiking. 


3. Instituted a letter-writing campaign to families of soldiers going on 
furlough, urging the family to make sure the serviceman uses caution 
when he drives back to his post. 


A study of the accident problem involving servicemen shows that 
when on furlough they drive too fast, and that they stay at home too 
long and hurry back to their posts with little or no sleep. 

Even though hitchhiking is banned GI’s are detected thumbing rides 
at all points along the Turnpike. To discourage this, police escort the 
GI’s off the Turnpike property and at certain interchanges make use of 
loud speakers. When this is not effective arrests are made and the service- 
men are turned over to military police patrols. 

It is not an unusual practice for GI’s to overload their vehicles. Some 
vehicles carry as many as 7, 8, 9 or 10 servicemen. Checks for over- 
loading are made by the police at interchanges. Naturally such over- 
loaded vehicles are not permitted on this high speed road. This rule, 
of course, also holds for vehicles operated by civilians. 


FOG 


Fog is the greatest hazard to motorists on the New Jersey Turnpike, 
aid while police personnel are constantly alerted on weather conditions 
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via teletype with the U. S. Weather Bureau, there is no way of determining 
accurately just when fog will put in its appearance. 

Patrols, therefore, are instructed to report immediately via radio the 
first sign of fog. Some of the worst accidents on the Turnpike were the 
result of fog and involved as many as 22 vehicles in one accident. 

The greatest percentage of fog accidents has occurred in thedaytime. 
During one week in November, 1952, four persons were killed and more 
than 40 injured in pileups involving 65 automobiles and trucks. The 
accidents followed a consistent pattern. A vehicle coming down the 
road at the usual speed of 60 miles per hour suddenly entered a fog bank. 
The driver braked his vehicle quickly and was struck in the rear by 
another following too closely. Those behind the second driver, also driv- 
ing at speeds anywhere from 50 to 70 miles per hour, then crashed into 
the wreckage of the first two cars before the occupants could emerge. 
Naturally, such accidents are attributed to high speed and almost total 
and sudden lack of visibility because of fog conditions. 

As a result of the study of accidents attributed to fog, it has been 
found that they occur in the low-lying sections near the northern end of 
the Turnpike where there are damp marshlands and several rivers. 

When sections of the Turnpike become what is known as “Road Zero”’ 
because of fog, the lieutenant in charge of police personnel has the author- 
ity to close those sections until the fog lifts. There were several occasions 
when this rule had to be put into effect. During the latter part of 1952 
't was necessary to close portions of the Turnpike at Secaucus, and from 
New Brunswick to the George Washington Bridge, and between the 
Hightstown and Bordentown interchanges. 

When fog is prevalent the police lower the speed limit on the toll road, 
usually to 35 miles per hour, and motorists are advised of this limit upon 
entering the interchange. Toll attendants, maintenance crews and all 
police personnel are alerted and advised via radio as to its location. If 
necessary, sections of the highway are closed to travel. 

There are also several large neon signs erected at strategic locations 
along the Turnpike which indicate that fog is ahead and that the speed 
limit has been reduced. These signs light up the words ‘““FOG-SPEED 
LIMIT 35 MILES PER HOUR.” They can be used to indicate that the 
road is icy, or that there is snow on the Turnpike, or that construction 
or an accident is ahead. 

In addition, special toll tickets, red in color to denote danger, are 
handed to motorists upon entering the interchange. These are known 
as “Fog Tickets,” and when presenting them to motorists, toll collectors 
indicate where the fog is located. 

As another means of combatting accidents as a result of fog, troopers 
are stationed at both ends of the fog area with flares, adequately removed 
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from the fog bank. Their presence is augmented by maintenance crews. 

When congestion occurs as a result of fog, troopers in patrol cars escort 
motorists through the stricken area at a safe rate of speed. 

Troopers have found that the only way to combat the accident prob- 
lem in fog-bound areas is to: 

7. Inform the driver upon entering the Turnpike that fog is ahead, 
that the speed limit has been reduced, and for them to use common sense 
while driving. 

?. Dispatch all available manpower to the fog stricken area, even to 
the extent of leaving only skeleton crews to man areas not affected by 
the fog. 

3. Use of flares, loud speakers, and dismounted patrols to protect and 
safeguard life and property. 


SNOW AND ICE 


It has not been necessary to close the Turnpike because of heavy snow 
or icy conditions. During the winter months the maintenance crews of 
the Turnpike are constantly in touch with Police Headquarters at the 
Administration Building where they receive reports on weather condi- 
tions. Upon receipt of advance adverse weather reports they can plan for 
additional equipment and manpower. When freezing rain or snow starts 
the maintenance crews begin spreading rock salt to render the highway 
sate for travel. 


FIRES 


Troopers patrolling the Turnpike are constantly called upon to com- 
bat several types of fires: 

7. Tire fires, the result of traveling at high speed. 

2. Fires resulting from collision. 

3. Fires caused by careless disposal of cigarettes and other forms of 
burning tobacco within the car. 


Each patrol car is equipped with two types of fire extinguishers: 
7. A 25-lb. dry chemical extinguisher for gasoline fires. 
2. A 5-gal. ‘“‘Karbolov” extinguisher for other types of fires. 


(To be concluded in the August issue) 
x OK O* 


Chief Joseph P. Roach of the New Mexico State Police recently advised 
the officers of the force that the new patrol cars are coming out with 
larger seats—and added, so are the older officers. 

—Pacific Northwest Law Enforcement News 
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One Newspaper and its Safety Program 


Pau N. WILLIAMS 
Safety Editor 
The World-Herald 
Omaha, Neb. 


bien MISSING element in most previous trafic safety campaigns has 
been “‘the people.” 

That was the underlying principle that moved us on The World-Herald 
to try our Crusade for Safety. We felt that if the general public could 
be given a chance to do something specific for safety, some really sig- 
nificant gains could be made. 

First, we would contribute to the long-range educational and social 
aspect of traffic safety by developing a firmer body of public opinion, 
which would support better enforcement and engineering. 

Second, and more immediately, we could develop a “‘bandwagon psy- 
chology,” a team spirit that probably can be sustained for as long as a 
year at a time, when the general public feels that it is making some head- 
way against the traffic problem. 

We started the Crusade on February 1 and will end it on December 
31. We are relying on a series of incentives to keep up interest: 


7. Publicity—‘‘your name in the paper’—for safety work. 


2. A series of contests for our readers. About once a month we invite 
a particular class of readers—married women, children, commercial 
drivers—to write letters on traffic safety. We give cash prizes for the 
best letters and print them in The World-Herald. 


3. An inter-county competition. With the help of farm organizations 
we are inviting every one of the 107 counties in our Nebraska and South- 
west Iowa area to form a Crusade for Safety committee around which Farm 
Bureaus, Farmers Unions, Granges, 4-H Clubs, Chambers of Commerce, 
Boy and Girl Scouts, Kiwanis, Rotary and similar organizations can 
gather to plan and execute a strictly local-level series of projects. At 
year’s end we will give money, plaques and leadership certificates for 
outstanding work. 


4. Co-operation with other groups in area-wide safety projects. We 
are presently involved in negotiating with the Nebraska Motor Court: 
Association, for instance, over a plan by which motel! operators would 
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offer Crusade for Safety leaflets to every tourist this summer. The Omaha 
Safety Council has organized a Nebraska Safety Crusaders’ (good drivers) 


Club. 


5. A big safety pledge-signing campaign. Our pledge, which we have 
printed repeatedly and have made up in pad form, has been signed by 
close to 45,000 persons in 314 months. This, we feel, is an important part 
of the “bandwagon psychology.” 


6. Co-operatiou with other news media. When we started the Crusade 
we sent a story to every daily and weekly in our area and offered to give 
them mats of anything we used and to help them where we could on their 
own stories. So far, more than 40 of these papers have carried stories 
about the Crusade. Many of them have reprinted our pledge and have 
obtained a sizable number of signatures. Many have praised The World- 
Herald in their editorials. We are now working with local radio stations 
to record songs written by school children in another of our contests. 


7. Safety slogans. We pay our readers $1 for each one that we use 
in the paper. 


The Crusade for Safety idea has pervaded all departments of the 
editorial staff. Our cartoonist has contributed several original ideas. 
Other reporters cover or give tips on Crusade stories. Our editorial page 
editor clips safety material from other newspapers. And of course our 
editorials are continually hammering at safety topics: improvement in 
the courts, police work and engineering, tightening of drunk driver laws 
and similar measures. 

In general, our philosophy has been to encourage our readers with a 
positive rather than a preaching approach. There are exceptions, but 
generally we feel that pointing the way and encouraging drivers to find the 
way is better than telling them that they are menaces on the highway. 


How is it working? 


The readers of this magazine know better than anybody that safety is 
a sometime thing for most Americans. If interest can be sustained, people 
will generally be more safety-conscious. But if the situation starts to 
deteriorate, it deteriorates in a hurry. 

But we are encouraged so far. The traffic death toll in our 107-county 
area has been a consistent 20 to 30 per cent below last year’s toll ever 
since the Crusade opened. As of this writing it was an even 30 per cent 
below. 

Even more encouraging, the May death rate was staying almost equal 
to the April rate instead of making the usual seasonal climb. 
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24 Complete 1952-53 TPA Training 


I trafhc law enforcement is found the greatest single opportunity for 
improving local government,” Austin L. Wyman, chairman emeritus 
of the Chicago Crime Commission, told the Traffic Institute’s graduating 





class in trafic police administration at a pre-commencement dinner 
June 14. 

The 24 police officers in the class, who came from 15 U.S. cities, five 
states, the Port of New York Authority, Iceland, and Hawaii, were 
guests at a dinner attended by 170 persons the night before their grad- 
uation. 

This was the 27th long course graduation, the seventh for the nine- 
month course, and brought the total of Traffic Institute trafic police 
administration course graduates to 679. This 1952-53 session of the 
course marked its restoration to its original length of nine months. After 
running concurrently with the University’s academic year from 1936 
through the 1941-42 class, the course was shortened to four and a half 
months in the fall of 1942 because of the war emergency. It remained 
that length for ten years. 

Mr. Wyman told the Institute graduates that they could do much 
to improve respect for law enforcement in their communities. 

He said that “‘if you are willing to take the rough road, you can improve 
the attitude of the public toward all law enforcement and increase its 
respect for law enforcement.” 

“The public, which doesn’t like fines or restraints, has respect for the 
firm and honest police officer,” he said. 

Mark Kemper, treasurer of Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company, 
represented the Kemper Foundation for Traffic Safety at the dinner. 
Norman Damon, vice president of the Automotive Safety Foundation, 
represented that organization. The two foundations provided the fellow- 
ships and scholarships which enabled 25 police officers to attend the 
course. One man was prevented by illness from completing graduation 
requirements. 

Dr. A. C. Van Dusen, vice president and director of public relations 
of Northwestern University, represented the University at the dinner. 
He told the graduates to be ‘‘educators.” 
the better they cooperate,” he said. 

Chief Cyrille Leblanc of Gardner, Mass., president of the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police, told the class that ‘‘in this critical period 
in our automotive history we need enforcement officers who are fearless, 
just, efficient, and trained to handle the traffic needs of a police depar 
ment.” 


“The better people understand, 
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‘IT know of no other way in which the appropriation of so small a sum 
of money, as was needed to send you to the Institute, could result in so 
large a benefit to your department than to have you be the type of officer 
I described,” Chief Leblanc said. 

Franklin M. Kreml, Trafic Institute director, presented Trafic In- 
stitute keys to the graduates at the dinner. 

The next day, June 15, at Northwestern’s 95th annual commencement, 
he awarded them certificates in traffic police administration, as the deans 
of the 12 schools of the University and the three affiliated schools of nursing 
awarded diplomas and certificates to 2,592 graduates. 


Police departments represented in the 1952-53 traffic police adminis- 
tration course and the officers who attended were: 


Parma, Ohio—Ptlm. Robert I. Adair, Kemper scholar. 

Miami, Fla.—Sgt. Oran E. Caudell, Kemper fellow. 

Ohio State Highway Patrol—Sgt. Harold T. Cowell, ASF fellow. 

Tacoma, Wash.—Ptlm. Dale L. Deskins, Kemper scholar. 

Illinois State Police—Capt. Henry W. Engstrom, ASF fellow. 

Los Angeles, Calif.—Lt. Bernard E. Hokom, Kemper fellow. 

California Highway Patrol—Sgt. Harold K. Jacobs, ASF fellow. 

Washington State Patrol—Sgt. Paul A. Johnson, ASF fellow. 

Reykjavik, Iceland—Deputy Chief Olafur Jonsson. 

Arizona Highway Patrol—Lt. B. C. Kratzberg, ASF fellow. 

Seattle, Wash.—Sgt. Percy C. Leland, Kemper scholar. 

Port of New York Authority—Lt. Lawrence J. Lewis, class valedictorian. 

Honolulu, Hawaii—Sgt. Clarence M. Liu—ASF fellow. 

Dallas, Texas—Capt. Ray H. Lunday, Kemper scholar. 

Atlanta, Georgia—Lt. John T. Marler, Jr., Kemper fellow. 

Jersey City, N. J.—Sgt. J. Peter McNamara, Kemper fellow. 

Chicago, Illinois—Lt. Thomas J. McNulty, Kemper scholar. 

California Highway Patrol—Sgt. Don W. Merry, ASF fellow. 

Chicago Park District—Lt. George L. Murphy, Kemper scholar, class 
president. (Due to illness, will complete requirements later.) 

Topeka, Kansas—Sgt. Ernest E. Piatt, Kemper scholar. 

Illinois State Police—Sgt. Earl G. Pofue, ASF fellow. 

Cincinnati, Ohio—Sgt. Elmer J. Reis, Kemper fellow. 

New Orleans, La.—Lt. Raymond R. Ruiz, Kemper fellow. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—Acting Sgt. Robert J. Selfridge, Kemper fellow. 

Oakland, Calif—Lt. Edward M. Toothman, Kemper fellow. 
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RECENT CASES UPHOLD ADMISSIBILITY OF EVIDENCE 
MECHANICALLY RECORDED 


The recent decisions of the U.S. Supreme Court in Schwartz v. Texas, 
(344 U.S. 199, 97 L.Ed. 157, 73 S. Ct. 232, affirming 246 S.W. (2nd) 
174) upheld the admissibility of a recording of a telephone conversation 
between Schwartz and an accomplice acting for the police, without the 
knowledge of Schwartz. His conviction for robbery was sustained as 
against his contention that his constitutional rights had been violated 
by recording his conversation which should have been excluded as being 
in violation of the federal ‘‘wire tapping” act. It was held that the act 
in question has no application to state court prosecutions. 

This case calls to mind a number of other recent court decisions up- 
holding the admissibility of evidence recorded and preserved by the use 
of modern mechanical or electronic devices. In Housewright v. State, 
(Tex. Cr. App. 1949) 225 S.W. (2nd) 417, the defendant Housewright 
was arrested for drunken driving and while he was being booked at the 
jail someone took moving pictures of him showing his actions and de- 
meanor at that time. Over his objection the film was shown to the jury, 
the taker of the picture having properly identified it. On appeal House- 
wright contended that the film should have been excluded because he 
was under arrest when it was taken and that he did not give his consent 
thereto. The court said: 

“Moving pictures, being but a succession of photographs, have been held 
admissible in many states of the Union. It is contended by appellant that 
his constitutional rights were violated when this moving picture was taken 
while he was under arrest, and that he was thus compelled to give testi 
mony against himself. The facts show that no objection was made b* 
appellant at the time of the taking of such pictures, and the State offe: 
the proposition that such picture falls within the category of reasoning 
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wherein this court has long held that an accused’s foot may be placed in 
a foot print in an endeavor to show similarity between the print and the 
shoe. * * We can see the analogy between the placing of the shoe and 
the taking of the picture. Evidently the witnesses could delineate the 
peculiarities of appellant at the scene of the alleged offense and his de- 
meanor and actions in order to give a basis of their opinion as to his 
intoxicated condition, and it seems to us to be but a clearer delineation of 
what they saw and described to the jury if such a scene could thus be 
shown by a series of pictures taken immediately after his apprehension 
instead of the eyewitnesses testifying only from memory.” 

Perhaps the leading case on the use of moving pictures against the 
accused in criminal cases is People v. Hayes, (1937) 21 Cal. App. (2nd) 
320, 71 P. (2nd) 321, wherein defendant was convicted of manslaughter, 
partly due to the admission in evidence of a sound motion picture of him 
making an oral confession to the police officers. This was upheld on appeal 
and the court, answering its own question as to whether the defendant’s 
confession could thus be reproduced and shown, said: 

“We are satisfied that it should, and that it stands on the same basis 
as the presentation in court of a confession through any orthodox mechan- 
ical medium, that is, there is a preliminary question to be determined by 
the trial judge as to whether the sound moving picture is an accurate 
reproduction of that which it is alleged occurred. 

In a later case, (People v. Darb), (1948) 197 P. (2nd) 1, 4) the defendant, 
charged with murder committed during an armed robbery, signed a con- 
fession about six weeks following the date of the offense and he and his 
accomplice then re-enacted the crime, their actions being recorded by 
the use of sound motion pictures. Upon appeal from conviction in the 
trial court the Supreme Court of California recalled the Hayes case and 
said: 

“Tt is argued that a motion picture is susceptible of fabrication, but 
the same objection was made to still photographs and no valid ground 
for distinction between still and sound motion pictures presents itself. 
Protection against falsification or misrepresentation lies in the require- 
ment of preliminary proof that the picture is an accurate reproduction 
of the scene or event which it depicts, and in the opportunity for cross 
eximination of the witnesses making such proof. In the present case, 
beore introducing the film in evidence, several persons testified to the 
circumstances surrounding the filming. * * There was testimony that the 
film to be shown to the jury was the identical one which had been exposed 
while the crimes were being re-enacted, and that it accurately portrayed 
what took place at that time. It is difficult to conceive of a more satis- 
factory preliminary to the admission of a sound motion picture.” 

motion picture was admitted in the perjury conviction of one of the 
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witnesses who testified before the Kefauver committee investigating Or 
ganized Crime in Interstate Commerce. (U.S. v. Moran, U.S. Ct. App. 2nd, 
N.Y. 1952, 194 F. (2nd) 623.) Moran had told the committee that while 
he was deputy fire commissioner of New York City one Louis Weber, 
a convicted gambler, had visited him only two or three times, whereas 
the government sought to show that such visits were of great frequency. 
On his perjury trial his counsel had inferred that there was so much 
confusion and undue publicity at the hearing that Moran may well have 
made a statement. To counter this inference the government was per- 
mitted to exhibit a ten-minute silent film showing Moran’s demeanor 
and the conduct attendant upon the hearing during his testimony. This 
was held proper and the conviction was upheld. 

In State v. Slater, (S.Ct. Wash. 1950) 218 P. (2nd) 329 the defendant 
was convicted of receiving stolen property and during his trial the State 
had been permitted to play back a recording of a conversation between 
the defendant and his wife. This was held proper as against his conten- 
tion that it permitted the wife to testify against her husband, the court 
pointing out that this was the same as a conversation overheard by an- 
other and hence not objectionable on the ground stated, neither was there 
any violation of defendant’s constitutional immunities against self in- 
crimination or search and seizure. The fact that portions of the recording 
were fragmentary or inaudible would not render the remaining portions 
inadmissible. 

In another recent case of voice recording (People v. Sica, Cal. App. 
1952, 247 P (2nd) 72) two alleged conspirators in a bookie prosecution 
operated a service station in Los Angeles where they were visited quite 
frequently by their confederates in crime. Unknown to them the police 
had installed a listening device inside the station and, from a vantage 
point outside, could see and hear everything that transpired inside the 
station. The court said: 

“The officers established that a dictaphone was placed in the station 
near the business telephone and that they set up a Pentagon recording 
machine in their listening post, that they could hear the conversations 
held in the station and identify some of the speakers by their voices, 
with which they had already become familiar. They identified the voices 
of the other defendants by conversations held with them after their 
arrest. There are other ways of identifying voices than by seeing the 
speaker. Such identification may be made as a result of conversations 
with the defendant after his arrest as well as before. The officers were 
also aided in their identification by the names used in the conversations, 
and by observance of the physical presence of the parties whom they 
had seen many times at the station and listened to over a period of time. 
The foundation for the admission of the officer’s testimony was sufh- 
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ciently establishea. ’ 

Other more or less ingenious uses of such devices are found in other 
cases, also illustrating the tendency of the law to attempt to keep pace 
with scientific advancements in the various fields in which it is called 
upon to adjudicate. Some of the courts have observed that evidence 
produced by such means in court is especially effective and convincing 
and that the courts should permit its introduction, upon proper founda- 
tion, ‘‘in keeping with the policy of the courts to avail themselves of 
each and every aid for the purpose of ascertaining the truth” and that 
‘such practice is to be commended as of inestimable value to triers of 
fact in reaching accurate conclusions.” (People v. Hayes, supra.) As 
Wigmore says (Wigmore on Evidence, (2nd) Ed. Vol. 2, sec. 798, p. 108, 
n. 2) a moving picture “is apt to impress the jury with the convincing 
impartiality of Nature itself.” Likewise, in his 1934 supplement, sec. 
798(a) Wigmore quotes the following language: 

“It would seem that the motion picture, properly authenticated, should 
be admissible as an accurate reproduction of the object photographed and 
the movements of that object. A motion picture is nothing more than 
the moving testimony of the subject as to the facts portrayed in the 
picture. Such evidence is almost the best obtainable. A motion picture 
cannot falsify any more than the person who takes it and verifies it by 
his verbal testimony. * * * * The psychological effect of moving pictures 
upon a jury is tremendous, particularly when the element of surprise is 
involved. * * * Once the authenticity, identity and accuracy of the pic- 
ture have been satisfactorily established, there is no reason why the film 
should not properly be received in evidence.” 

The same considerations seem to apply to all such types of evidence 
including recordings of voices, X-ray pictures, and similar devices by 
which human speech or action can be pictured and preserved for use as 
evidence. (See Traffic Digest, December, 1952, p. 7, digesting the case of 
On Lee v. U.S. 343 U.S. 747 in which incriminating admissions of the de- 
fendant were transmitted to an ‘“‘eavesdropper”’ outside the building by 
means of a concealed microphone and antennae concealed on the person 
of a false confidante. The United States Supreme Court upheld the use 
of such evidence, remarking that it was the same as if the statements 
had been overheard by one listening outside an open window without the 
aid of the wireless transmitter, or a ‘“‘mechanical ear.’”’ There the court 
said ‘“The use of bifocals, field glasses, or the telescope to magnify the 
object of a witness’ vision is not a forbidden search and seizure, even if 
they focus without his knowledge or consent upon what one supposes to 
be his private indiscretions.’’) 
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Heavy Demand for Photo Contest Forms 


Interest in the Trafic Photo Contest for Police has been so great sinc« 
it was announced early this year that it has been necessary to reprint 
several thousand additional entry forms. 

Sponsored by the Traffic Digest G Review, the contest is open to mem 
bers of police agencies, including the Armed Forces police of the United 
States and Canada. 

Entries in the contest must tell the story of police work in traffic, 
with special emphasis on specific techniques. 

Prizes will be awarded for entries showing techniques of trathe law 
enforcement, directing trafic, and accident investigation. A $50 savings 
bond and a $25 savings bond will be presented to first- and second-place 
winners, respectively, in each of these three categories. An extra prize of $25 
in cash will be awarded to the entry judged best in the contest. This will 
go to one of the three first-place winners. 

Deadline for submitting entries is December 1, 1953. Complete in 
formation and entry forms may be obtained by writing to: Photo Contest 
Editor, Trafic Digest G Review, Tratic Institute, Northwestern Uni 
versity, 1704 Judson Ave., Evanston, Ill. 

Although this is the eighth police photography contest conducted by 
the Trafic Institute, it is the first devoted exclusively to trafic work 
of the police. Pictures received in the contest will be used in police train 
ing work, in manuals and textbooks, in safety education exhibits, and 
to illustrate magazine and newspaper articles. 


* Ok Ox 


N. J. Turnpike Income Exceeds Estimates 


Operations of the New Jersey Turnpike in 1952 surpassed the most 
optimistic estimates of traffic engineers, according to Paul L. Troast, 
chairman of the New Jersey Turnpike Authority. 

A total of 18,239,527 vehicles used the turnpike, a daily average of 
49,834. Estimates made in 1949 were that 7,600,000 vehicles would use 
the expressway in 1952. 

Revenues totaled $16,241,267, a daily average of $44,386 —an increase 
of 127 per cent over engineers’ estimates. 

Accidents were less than one-fifth those for the parallel highways. 

Automotive News 


You’re not driving your car after you pass 65 miles an hour. You're 
aiming it. 
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Traffic Fatalities vs. War Deaths 





You have been deluged of late with comparative figures of war and traffic 
fatalities. The article in the April issue of Traffic Digest & Review we 
thought would be the last. However, here are some specific figures of all 
wars which we believe you might want to add “‘punch” to your next 


safety education talk. 


Total Deaths 


War Traffic 


World War I . 130,274 10,750 
1917-18 
(19 months) 

World War II 325,264 96,434 


1941-45 
(45 months) 


Korean War 
1950 to date 
(34 months) 


23,500 105,000 


Revolutionary War 
1775-1781 
(66 months) 


War of 1812 
1812-14 
(31 months) 


Mexican War 
1846 
(4 months) 


Civil War (c) 
1861-65 
(48) 


Spanish-American War 
1898 
(4 months) 


Monthly Rate 


of Fatalities 
War Traffic 


6,850 566 
7,400 


2,147 


700 3,088 


Total Deaths 


6,168 


2,260 


“,< 


12,956 


498,252 


6,488 


Yearly Rate 
of Fatalities 
War Traffic 


82,250 6,800 
88,800 25,764 


8,400 37,050 


Monthly Rate 


(Fatalities 


93 


3,239 


10,380 


1,622 


(*) Duration less than year; projected annual rate 
(c) Combined losses Union and Confederate Armies 


Ratio of 
War Deaths 
To Traffic 


12 to 1 
3.4 to 1 


1 to 4.4 


Yearly Rate 
(Fatalities) 


1,116 
876 
(*)38,868 
124,560 


(*)19,464 


From Association of Casualty and Surety Companies, 60 John Street, New York 38, N.Y 


‘Welcome to South Carolina’ 


, Cards 


with a request to “‘Drive Care- 


fully’ —are being distributed to tourists and other out-of-state visitors by 


Scuth Carolina Highway patrolmen, Chief Highway Commissioner Claude 


K. McMillan announced recently. 


REMEMBER THIS DATE: 
October 19, 1953 
TPA GRAD REUNION DINNER 


Chicago 





